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ana ‘OS TROP 


VOL. Ill. GRAY MOOR, 


GARRISON, N. Y., 


FEBRUARY, 1905. 


Sei: Zion's on will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 


LAMP THAT BURNETH. § (Lavat, 


IN HIS IMAGE. 


So like are we—the’ stained and marred by sin 
To Him whose image we were fashioned in, 
“Virtue goes out” of us, to heal and bless 
When we are clothed with heavenly tenderness 
Who draweth near and toucheth us is blest, 
Even in us the weary findeth rest, 


We lay our hands on blinded eves, they see! 
On binding, galling chains, and men are freo! 
We lift the weak, the lame, who're Lying low, 
And up the steepest mountain heights they go! 
We speak, the 
Lo! strangest quietness has come te fill 

The heart that raged like sea,waves driven hish 
The winds obeyed us, and the storm went by, 


heavy beating heart grows still 


Oh, yift of God! His life in us! His grace 
To show to men the smiling of His face ; 
To mirror as in clearest stream, His peace 
His voice to echo, bidding tempests cease, 
His message to repeat of sins forgiven, 


Of home in His own heart, of home in heaven. 


Rosalie Vandewater, 


A St. Bernard monastery dog, “ Fritz,” has opened 
the life-saving season on Mt. St 
Returning to Italy on foot, they 
The dog's keen 
ears caught their cries when others heard nothing. He 
rushed off alone and found the sufferers, then returned 


“Fritz’ 


Bernard by rescuing a 


married Italian couple 
got hopelessly buried in a snowdrift 


and led a rescue party to the spot saved twen 


ty-two lives last season.—Exchange. 


LX. 4. 


NFALLIBILITY AND UNITY. 

When the Vatican Decrees were published to 
the world in 1870 and Papal Infallibility became 
a Dogma of the Roman Catholic Church it wa’ 
on all sides and by every one regarded as the tri- 
umph of Ultramentanism and the hope of a re- 
united Christendom with the Apostolic See as the 
centre of Unity seemed to have received its death 
blow 

Very different is the conviction slowly 
taking shape in the minds of thinking men after 
a lapse of thirty-five What appeared at 
first sight to be an Ultramontane victory, hedg- 
ing about by decree the claim of 
the Papacy to absolute and unlimited authority, it 
is now believed by many to have so limited the 
Head of the Universal Church in the exercise of 
Infallibility as to make it possible for all Ortho- 
dox believers in both East and West to finally ae> 
cept the teaching authority of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, and with constitutional provisos to acknowl- 


now 
vears 


an unalterable 


edge his jurisdiction that there may be One Fold 
and One Shepherd 

The late W. R. Roman Catholic Priest, 
in his Reunion Essays, of the pioneer 
thinkers in this direction and other Roman Cath- 
olic writers of no mean ability are working hard 


Carson, 


was one 


to devel » the new territory 
A FRENCHMAN’S EXPLANATION 
In another column we are republishing the 
Church Times’ review of Paul Viollet’s L’Infal- 
libilite du Pape. Here is a sincere Roman Cath- 
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olic who in a legitimate effort to controvert the 


arguments of the Church's enemies in his own 
country gives an explanation of Infallibility with- 
al so liberal as to lead an Anglican to exclaim, 
well, if such an explanation is permissible there 
is no longer any difficulty in its acceptance by 
Anglo-Catholics, and for the sake of reunion with 
the Holy See we are willing to subscribe to the 
Vatican definition. 


“THE CLIMAX IN THE ERA OF ABSOLUTISM.” 

Yet more recently in The Fortnightly Review, 
Mr. Robert Edward Dell, who professes himself 
to be a loyal member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, thus treats of the Dogma of 1870: 


‘That definition, crowning effort as it was of 
the absolutists, proved in the event very different 
from that which they had desired to make it, and 
its results in practice have been the opposite of 
what they intended and wished. Before 1870 all 
Papal utterances were treated with equal defer- 
ence, since 1870 a Papal utterance that does not 
come within the scope of the definition (and it is 
at least doubtful whether there has been one that 
does come within its scope) has gradually and 
almost imperceptibly come to be regarded by ed- 
ucated Catholics, even the most orthodox, as 
comparatively of little consequence ; it might, in 
deed, have been anticipated that this would be the 
case. Instead, therefore, of increasing the power 
of Rome over the minds of Catholics, the defini- 
tion has had the contrary result. It has, more 
over, compelled Catholics to consider the nature 
of infallibility, and produced a growing convic- 
tion that it can be only relative. * 


“ Prophecy, it has been said, is the most gratui- 
tous form of error, but the experience of the last 
30 years almost justifies one in prophesying that 
the historian of the future will regard the defini- 
tion of Papal Infallibilitv as a turning-point in 
the history of the Catholic Church, marking the 
climax of the era of absolutism and. scholastic 
dogmatism—and the beginning of their decline.” 


WILL IT BE SO SOON ? 


In a private conversation some months since 
a Bishop of the American Episcopal Church, who 


ranks among the foremost of Anglican theolo 
gians, gave it as his belief that in one hundred 
years the Episcopal Church will have ceased to 
exist apart from Rome, for said he “ the Vatican 
claims are undergoing such modifications thai 
we shall be able to accept them and return to th: 
Unity of the Catholic Church.” 


ee et ee ee 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 

There are an increasing number of straws upe 
the current of Jewish thought which indicate a 
turn of the tide no longer away from but towards 
the Saviour of few and Gentile both, Our Lord 
and Messiah, Jesus Christ. Rabbi Enelow, of 
Louisville, Ky., has urged his co-religionists to 
celebrate Christmas, as commemorating the 
Birth of “the Teacher Jesus, who inculcated th: 
noblest and holiest tenets of all true religion.” 


Dr. Porges, a Jewish Rabbi of Leipsic, Ger 


many, is quoted as saying, “ The fact that Jesus 
was a Jew should, I think, in our eyes rather help 
than hinder the acknowledgement of his high sig 
nificance, and it is completely incomprehensibl 
to me why a Jew should think and) speak about 
Jesus otherwise than with the highest respect.” 


The late Rabbi Gottheil of New York. one: 
addressed these remarkable words to his own 
pee ple ° 

“Tf he has added to their (the Jewish pro 
phets) spiritual bequests new jewels of religious 
truth, and spoken words which are words of life 
because they touch the deepest springs of the 
human heart, why should we Jews fot glory in 
Him? The crown of thorns on His head makes 
Him only the more our brother, for to this day 1 
is borne by His people. Were He alive to-day 
who, think vou, would be nearer His heart—thi 
persecuted or the persecutors ? ” 

On St. John’s Day announcement was made that an 
anonymous donor had given the sum of six hundred 
thousand dollars to the building fund of the New York 
Cathedral, This, with the funds already pledged and in 
hand makes a grand total of three-quarters of « 


million available for the completion of the cathedra! 
choir and transept, which will now be speedily realized 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE FOUR, A Life of 
Christ, by Rev. A. Lloyd, M. A. The Kinkodo 
Publishing Co., Tokyo, Japan. Price, yen 1.50; 
75 cents in American money. 

The completed volume now lies on our desk. 
We welcome it gladly. Says this fearless soldier 
of Christ in the preface to his own volume: The 
Gospel of the Four is the outcome of my own 
personal needs. [ found it necessary for myself 
to investigate the very foundations of the Faith 
which I have towards God, and the result of my 
investigation lies in the book before me. My 
present ecclesiastical position, the outcome of my 
own studies and prayers, is a puzzle, perhaps a 
pain, tomany And vet | feel there is nothing un 
worthy of my Master in standing on the No 
Man’s Land between two great and hostile com 
munions, and stretching out hands of prayer 
towards both in the hopes of bringing about a 
fuller realization of our Brotherhood. Indeed | 
can conceive the Master, had He been on earth, 
might possibly have taken up just such a position 
to-day.” 

Orders for The Gospel of the Four may Vn 


sent through the office of Tre Lawe 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE SOUL. Short 
Spiritual Messages for the Ecclesiastical Year, 
by S. L. Emery. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 
Longmans, Green & Co., publishers, New York 

We think we owe to Miss Emery, the talented 
authoress of this volume, certain kindly notices 
of Tue Lamp, which have appeared from time to 
time in one of our Catholic exchanyes. and we 
are glad of this chance of recommending her 
trulv excellent book. Savs the English Church 
Guardian : 

“These beautiful meditations are more 
proof of the deep, hidden, and true unity of the 
Church. They speak of the ‘Weep things of God,’ 
of those mysteries of faith which are revealed to 
the penitent, to the pure in heart. The book is 
written from the Roman standpoint, but no one 
who names the name of Christ could fail to find 
much in it te teach and to humble him a 

“THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS” IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, by Rev. Al 
bert E. Briggs. Printed by The Church Printing 
Company, Strand, London, W. C. 

We are indebted to the Rev. Author, the Viear 
of East Markham, Newark-on-Trent, for send 
ing us this pamphlet. We recommend its perusal 
and study unqualifiedly to those of our Anglo 
Catholic brethren, who have any doubts or 


one 


qualms of conscience on this most important de- | little chance.” 


partment of Catholic Faith and practice. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, CARDINAL, 
BORN FER, 21st, 18o1——prep AvG. 11TH, 1890 
By Spencer Jones, M. A. 

‘He was above the middle height, slight and 
spare. His head was large, his face remarkably 
like that The the 
shape of the ears and nose were almost the same. 


of Julius Caesar. forehead, 
In both men there was an original force of char- 
acter, which refused to be moulded by cireum- 
stances, which was to make its own way, and be- 
come a power in the world: a clearness of intel- 
lectual perception, a disdain for conventionalities, 
a temper imperious and wilful, but along with it 
a most attaching gentleness, sweetness, single- 
ness of heart and purpose. Both were formed 
hy nature to command others; both had the fae- 
ulty of attracting to themselves the passionate 
devotion of their friends and followers.” 

Such is the interesting parallel and fascinating 
picture in which Froude portrays for us the com- 
manding personality of John Henry Newman. 

\nd in another place the same writer declares 
in spite of himself and of his own leanings, that 
the achievement of the great Cardinal consti- 
tutes an exception to an otherwise universal rule, 
that, whereas it is usual to say no man by his own 
can do any great work, Newman, 


power merely, 


by the foree of his own mind and the virtue of 


his own character has produced a revolution; 
and a revolution of such a nature and extent as 
to make it possible that england 


of Elizabeth” 


“the England 
shall once more seek a reconeil 
iation with the Holy See 

Pitt IRIE MNTRATLE 

Not that Newman stood alone in fact: no man 
ever does or can; and with a humbleness of mind 
that was characteristic of the Tractarian leaders 
he esteemed each of the others, whose names will 
continue to remain inseparably linked with his 
own, as better than himself 


mary author of it,” he tells us, 


Che true and pri- 
‘as is usual with 
great motive-powers, was out of sight A 
Need [ say that [am speaking of John Keble.” 
While of Pusey he declared that 
in himself.” 
and a name. 


he was a host 
“ He at once gave to us a position 
Without him we should have had 

And again: * Dr. Pusey’s influ- 
ence was felt at once.” 
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And as with the other members of the trium 
virate, so with those who from their characters 
or circumstances were less prominent than him 
self: “ Hurrell Froude was a man of the highest 
gifts. So truly many-sided, that it would be pre 
sumptuous in me to attempt to describe him 
He taught me to look with admiration towards 
the Church of Rome, and in the same degree t 
dislike the Reformation.” Nor was this the lan 
guage of a false humility. “ Hypocrites.” 
once said, “ are of two kinds: 
appear better than they are, and others worse.” 
but in his famous portraiture of himself in the 
Apologia it cannot be said, I think, that the au- 
thor of Tract XC falls under either of these im 
putations : 
true, whether it tells against him 
favor. Thus, however careful he was to acknowl 
edge his obligations to others, he never lost sight 
of that vivid impression which first possessed him 
during his tour abroad. “TI began to think that 
I had a mission. I have a work to do in 
England.” And, a little later, “ T. on the 
other hand, had out of my own head begun the 
Tracts.” 


Keble 


some endeavor t 


his aim rather being to savy what is 
or in his own 


TO HIM BELONGS THE CHIEF GLORY OF THE OX FORT 
MONEMENT 
No. Newman did not stand alone, nor attempt 
to ignore the part that others had to play; and_ it is 
possible or plausible to sav of either of the twi 
nator of the 
Movement; but only of Newman can this be sai 


other leaders that he was the orig 


in the sense which is primary or supreme: for if 

originality, in that degree or aspect of it which 

alone is possible to man, consists not in any im 

possible state 

to say something new, but rather in the power to 
} 


1 


of isolation er in the vain attempt 


recognize and appreciate the forces that lie scat 
tered loosely about us or within us. together 
with the skill to re-present them and put them out 
to some profitable use, then to Newman. inca 
sense altogether unique, does the chief glory of 
the Oxford Movement assuredly belong. This 
being so I purpose in a series of articles to unfold 
the work of this great leader, and in doing so to 
show that in spite of himself and of those first 
associated with him; in spite of his brilliant, but 
pathetic attempts to demonstrate that Anglo- 








Catholicism was in itself a substantive religion 
and not “a mere modification or transition-stat: 
of either Romanism or popular Protestantism ; 
in spite of sermons, tracts, and translations, tl 
avowed purpose of which was “ to bring out in a 
substantive form a living Church of England, in 
a position proper to herself, and founded on «is 
in spite of all this the Movemen: 
until 


tinct principles ; 
would insist upon moving, the suspicion 
which had haunted him throughout, the suspicion 
that the effort would break down in the event, 
assumed a specific shape and took a particular di 
rection, and the thought presented itself that the 
Church of Rome would be found right after all 


NEVER TO NEWMAN A REALITY 


Observe, | do not say that Newman did n 
confidently expect success at the outset; [ onl 
deny that he realized success in the event: the 
Church of England as a substantive fact, broad 
based upon an honest and adeguate interpreta 
tion of antiquity and vet essentially distinet from 
Rome—to some this may be a reality, but to New- 
man himself, it is certain that it never was 

This deserves to be considered, and it is the prin 
cipal point IT wish to press: there is of course, a 


listinction between believing’ that you will som 
lav come to held a doctrine, and knowing that 


vou hold it now; Newman arrived at the first of 


these stages, but he never attained to the second 





and it is here that we recognize the missing link 
in the Oxford Movement. The one thing that 
Was most wanted is the thing that no one has 


ever been able to 


find, namely a deliberate and 
genuine assent to Anglicanism on the part of on: 
who aspired to be and was everywhere recog 
We are almost 
tempted to put this forward as a puzzle for our 
readers: given the six years that elapsed fro: 
the time when he first confidently expected 

produce his concluson to the day when he firs: 


nized as its representative chief. 


seriously doubted it, to put vour finger upon an 
point in the period when he sincerely believed 
The great initial work of the Oxford leader, pres 
nant with the future though it certainly was, b 
gan, continued, and was practically ended with! 
the compass of six vears; six years of strenuow- 
labor certainly, of amazing intellectual energ 
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and of single-hearted devotion to the truth; but 
six years and only six years, and all was over; 
six years of tentative labor on his part, to be suc- 
ceeded by sixty years of tentative work on the 
part of those who entered into his labors 

It seems barely more than yesterday since the 
great Boer War broke out, and yet it is nearly as 
long as the period which connected Newman's 
first 


confident anticipation of success with his 


serious dread of failure. 


A RUDE SHOCK 


“T had a supreme confidence in our cause; he 
wrote, in 1833, “ we were upholding that primi- 
tive Christianity which was delivered for all time 
by the early teachers of the Church. id 
But in the summer of 1839 he received a rude 
shock: about the middle of June he “ began to 
study and master the history of the Monophy- 
and “it was during this course of reading 
that for the first time a doubt came upon me of 
the tenableness of Anglicanism. but by 
the end of August I was seriously alarmed 
My stronghold was antiquity; now here, 


sites ;”’ 


in the 
middle of the fifth century, I found, as it seemed 
to me, Christendom of the sixteenth 
teenth centuries reflected. 
mirror and I was a Monophysite.”’ 
years later, in an account that) he gave of his 
1834," he 
“What was the use of continuing the controversy 


and nine 
I saw my face in that 
\nd eleven 
“reasonings and feelings in asked : 
or defending my position, if, after all, I was forg 
ing arguments for Arius or Eutyches, and turn 
ing devil's advocate against the much-enduring 
Athanasius and the majestic Leo?” 

Of course it is true that Newman resumed his 
course after this and did not resign St. Mary's 
until four years later; but, as he 
scribes it, he “had seen the shadow of a hand 
upon the wall. 


forcibly de- 


It was clear that I had a good 
deal to learn on the question of the Churches 

:” but 
be as if he had never seen it. 


“he who has seen a ghost, cannot 
The heavens had 
The thought for the 
moment had been, ‘ The Church of Rome will be 
found right after all; and then it had vanish- 
ed.” In the course of unfolding the Cardinal's 
career in my subsequent articles I shall be able 


opened and closed again. 


} my imagination, but by my reason. 


abundantly to prove my contention that this crisis 
constituted at once the end of Newman's begin- 
ning and, so far as Anglicanism is concerned, the 
beginning of his end; meantime, his own words 
shall once more be allowed to tell their own tale: 


* The one question was, what was I to do? IT had 


to make up my mind for myself, and others could 
I determined to be guided, not by 
And this I 


said over and over again in the years which fol- 


not help me. 


lowed, both in conversation and in private letters. 
Had it not been for this severe resolve, | should 
have been a Catholic sooner than [ was.” 
11S PROPER DRIET, 
There are two positions, then, which | am here 
laying down, and which I hope to explain and 


illustrate more fully afterwards; namely, that 


| the Roman question was practically settled in 


Newman's mind within the short period of six 
years; and that at no point of time, either within 
afterwards, did he 
This, 
I think, is momentous, and has not received the 
attention it deserves; while the bearing of it upon 
the attitude of the Roman School in the Angli- 
can Church is too plain to be passed over; for 
their position is that the proper drift of the Ox- 
ford Movement is in the direction of Rome, 
while the ultimate resolution of its principles will 


that period, before it, or 


achieve a genuine belief in Anglicanism. 


be a reconciliation with the Holy See. 
NO LONGER AN INDIVIDUAL BUT A PARTY. 

This L understand then to hold as a matter of 
opinion, and, therefore, so far, as subject to cor- 
rection: it is now no longer an isolated individ- 
ual, but a large and increasing body of Anglicans, 
who have seen “ the shadow of a hand upon the 
wall;” it is clear to them, as it was to Newman, 
that they “ yet to learn about the 
Churches,” and they, like him, are determined to 
be guided not by their imagination, but by their 
reason. Their desire is to discuss with others not 
to dictate to them, and to study the question in 
all its bearings without any concealment of the 
conclusions to which, from time to time, they may 
Thus, if | understand them rightly, their 
position is that of students; while in one particu- 
lar of the deepest importance their case is not the 


have much 


come. 
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same as Newman’s; he was as it were the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness ; formidable 
tests and formal proceedings faced him on all 
sides; and his position, at least as he viewed it, 
had become impossible. But things have hap- 
pened since his day; indeed the past sixty years 
have been full of events, the very sovercignty it- 
self which attempted to force on a compromise 
with the Church of England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury having now changed almost beyond recog- 
nition, and so far compelled Churchmen, whether 
they will or no, to shift their ground and adjust 
their position. 
‘CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES.” 
This, it is, that the Roman School now recog- 


nizes: it knows that circumstances alter cases ;’ 


that since the beginning of the Oxford Move- 
ment, seventy years ago, the Movement itself has 
continued to move; and that what was the act of 
an individual leader then may therefore be in- 
tended to serve as the prelude to a constitutional 
and corporate movement now. 

The accusation that they are shocking and 
startling others scarcely comes as a shock to 
themselves, inasmuch as this has been a leading 
characteristic and an inevitable result of the 
Church revival from the first; as Faber said of it, 
while yet an Anglican: “ the very avowed object 
of it being to unsettle men’s minds—is, has been, 
and will be.” 

So it has been and so it must continue to be: 
changes, in every instance, have been initiated by 
the inferior or less responsible clergy; the imme 
diate consequence in each case being indignation 
and commotion everywhere ; and the ultimate re 
sult, a sufficient recognition of the particular 
truth at headquarters. First has come the explos 
ion in the heart of the earth; next, that general 
and irregular movement which we style an earth 
quake ; and finally the volcano, with its outward 
and visible sign of settlement. 

OUR MORE IMMEDIATE AIM 

But, however this may appear, our more im 
mediate aim in these articles will be to expose the 
fallacy of assuming that Newman had realized 
his hold upon the I’ia Media at a certain point of 
to let itdrop at another; whereas the phase that 


mere | time, and that he was subsequently constrained 
| he applied to others may, with a little alteration 
| be easily made to fit himself, so that we may sa 


that while “ the world will declare that Newman 
lost his certitude of the truth of Anglicanism, 

the fact is that “ he never had it;” and to assert 
that he had is at once to misrepresent the man 
and to fall into a fatal misunderstanding of th. 
Movement As we have broached the subject ot 
Newman's relation to Tractarianism, our readers 
may be interested to see a complete list of the fa 
mous Tracts for the times from which it will ap 
pear that the Cardinal was responsible for th 
authorship of no fewer than thirty out of a total 
of ninety; that is, for a third) of the whok 

whereas, John Weble contributed only eight, ot 
about an eleventh part, and Pusey eight. 

Po be quite accurate after deducting one trans 
lation from Andrews by Newman, and one in 
which Palmer shared the work with him twenty 
eight of the Tracts out of a possible seventy-thre: 
are original conrtibutions from the pen of the 
Cardinal himself, while he had, as | have already 
declared, a hand in two others also, eight being 
the highest number contributed — by any other 
single writer. 

We shall be fulfilling a wish of Dr. Newman's 
in proclaiming the authorship of the Tracts, for, 
in handing the list to Mr. FF. H. Rivington in 
1869, he remarked that * it would be a great ad 
vantage for the names to be known :” 

1. Newman. 
do 
do 

. Keble. 

5. Bowden. 3h 
i. Newman. on. do 67. do 
7 do 7. [Wilson.] 68. do 

od 38. Newman. 69. Pusey. 

Froude 3%. [ Wilson. | 70. [ Wilson. | 

Newman. 1. Keble. . Newman 

.. oo 11. Newman. [ Ussher. | 
2. Thos. Keble. 42. [ Wilson. ] . Newman 
3. Keble. it. Thos. Keble. do 

. Menzies, 4. | Wilson. ] do 
° Newman and Newman. do 

Palmer. i. [ Wilson. | . Pusey. 

Harrison, 7. Newman. . Manning and 

do &. [ Wilson. | Marriott 
" Pusey. %. Harrison. . Newman 
. Newman. . [Wilson. | . Williams 
do +1. Wilson. ‘1. Pusey. 
do 52. Keble. . Newman. 
. Percival. 53. [ Wilson. ] 83. do 
. Thos. Keble. . Keble. . Thos. Keb 
. Harrison. . [Keble.] 3. Newman 
. [Beveridge. | . Bowden. . Williams 
6. [Beveridge.| 57. Keble. 87. do 
27. [Cosin.] . Bowden. . Newman 
28. [Cosin. | . Froude. 39. Keble. 
29, Bowden. . Keble. . Newman 
30. do - Buller. 


1. Newman. 62. [Wilson. | 
2. Eden. 63. Froude 
}. Newman. 64. [Bull.] 
t do 65. [Wilson. | 
Percival 66. Pusey 
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THE LYONS MEETING. 


REPORTED FOR THE LAMP BY M. PALLIERI 
The first general meeting of the Association of 
Prayer for the Union of Christians of all the 
Churches was held in Lyons on Sunday, 13th No- 


vember, the Rev. Abbe C. Samuel of the Greno- 


ble diocese and Mr. Leopold Monod, pastor of 
the Free Protestant Church of Lyons, presiding. | 


This assembly at which were present eminent 
Catholic priests and well known Protestant min- | 


isters, faithful Roman Catholics and convinced 
dissidents, who, drawn together in a spirit. of 
brotherly concord, combined in seeking the best 
means of promoting mutual acquaintance, cer- 
tainly presented a new and very affecting sight. 
After some minutes of silent prayer, the meet- 
ing was opened by the reading of the “messages” 


sent for the oceasion to the Association from var- | 


ious parts of the religious world. 
letters from Mr. George Macirone, 
Secretary of the English Association for the ro 
motion of the Unity of Christendom. 

The Rev. Bernard Strehler, president of the 


German “ Psalmodic Union” ( Psalmenbund ). 


The Rev. Father Paul James Francis of the | 


American Episcopal Church, editor of Tur Lame 
and promoter of The Church Unity Army. 

Mr. H. A. Muller of London, in the name of 
the “ Union for Unceasing Prayer.” 

The Most Rey. Archimandrite, delegate of 
the Greek Melchite Catholic Patriarch in Paris. 

The “ Revue Catholique des Eglises,” in Paris 

The Very Rev. Father Ernest Rohmed, trans 
lator of the work “ Forward to Sion” by Canon 
Rohling. 

The Rev.-Abbe J. A. Petit, author of the work 
“ Renovation Religieuse.” , 
_ Mr. Jules Paroz, editor of the Swiss Protes- 
tant Review Za Vevllie. 


Mr. Albert Jounet, editor of the Catholic Re- | 


view La Resurrection. 
Rabbi Louis Germain Levy, in Dijon. 
Further messages of sympathy arrived at the 
conclusion of the proceedings from the Rev. 
Spencer Jones of the Anglican Church. 


The audience 
thus heard by turns, with the greatest interest, | 
Honorary | 
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Mr. Robert Boatz, pastor of the Baptist con- 
gregation in Riga ( Russia). 

Mr. F. Blecher, Secretary of the German So- 
cieties Of Christian Activity. 

Mr. Theodore Monod, pastor in Paris. 

Mr. Huchet, editor of the pacifest Christian 
Review L’ Universal. 

Mr. Ulysse Casandey, Commissioner of the 
Salvation Army in France. 

\nd from various friends of union. 

Mr. Leop. Monod afterwards conveyed to the 
gathering the congratulations. and good wishes 
of Mr. Ernest Naville of Geneva, the grand old 
man, who has done so much in his life for the re- 
conciliation of divided Christians, and he also 
delivered a very sympathetic message from the 
venerable President of the Consistory of the Re- 
formed Church in Paris, Pastor 1. Vernes. 


M. LEOPOLD MONOD’S SPEECH 


Then he gave expression to the deep sense of 
joy he himself experienced at seeing this assem- 
bly and the aim to be kept in view. “ It is in per- 
feet freedom” he said in brief, “in the most sin- 
cere respect for every individual conviction, that 
we band together. We have not to require the 
Catholic Church to cease from considering her- 
self as ‘the Church ’ in order to be confounded 
among ‘the Churches; to give expression ¢o 
such a claim would mean an abdication on the part 
of Roman Catholics. In the same way, there can 
never be any question of requesting other Chris- 
tians, who, without belonging to the Church’s 
hody, may yet according to the Catholic belief be- 
long to the Church's soul, to abandon the smallest 
portion of what they consider to be the truth. 
The point of departure of our union is conse- 
quently to be found only in the right attitude of 
our souls. There, we all may cry: ‘Our Father!’ 
and we all may meet on the blessed ground of re- 
ligious experience. Therefore, without exclud- 
ing anything for the future, without giving up 
the idea of a more visible and more complete un- 
ity, we will now do what it is in our power to do 
in the present state of things. If we have been 
formerly trained on both sides in the art of con- 
troversy, if we have been fitted out for the battle 
we will now enjoy the unequalled blessedness of 
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peace; we band together for prayer and religious 
action, in the same spirit of charity, in the same 
desire for brotherhood, under the eve and for the 
glory of our common Heavenly Father.” 

It is impossible to express the favorable im- 
pression produced upon the audience by this ad- 
mirable address, full of wisdom and_ noble 
thoughts. 

tHE FOUNDER'S ADDRESS. 

The reverend promoter of the Association rose 
in his turn and explained that for a long time he 
had grieved in silence while reflecting on the di- 
visions of Christendom, till the day came, when 
he was induced through a series of providential 
circumstances to work for Union, the urgent need 
of which is felt by everyone to-day. While the 
movement for international peace is extending in 
every country and appears to be one of the most 
remarkable events of the contemporary world, it 
is necessary that other and not less generous ef- 
forts may be made, in order to promote peace be 
tween the various Churches, as only religion can 
inspire society with true civilization and assure 
its stability. He then developed the project of 
organization he is contemplating; Groups of the 
friends of Unity to be formed in various cities 
and these different sections to be connected with 
a‘central seat (Grenoble (France) 11, Monte’s 
Ste Marie) and joined together by means of a 
periodical. 

Mr. Carrier, old Catholic Vicar in Geneva, re 
quested that the Association should not confine 
itself within too narrow limits such as praver and 
mutual edification. 
tions may be debated with freedom and that the 
causes which have brought about the divisions of 
Christendom be examined without hinderance. 

Professor Charraux of the University of Gre 
noble asserted that the Union of Christians must 
be effected on the one hand in order to maintain 
Christian civilization, which is now-a-days so 
much endangered, and on the other in order to 
defend the the Holy Scriptures 
against the attacks of rationalistic critics. 

The reply made to Prof. Charraux was that 
some very audacious critics like Professor Har- 
nack are yet very religious men with whom it 
must be possible to fraternize. 


It is necessary that all ques 


integrity of 
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OPEN TO JEWISH BRETHREN. 

Then Madame Blane-Mibsand of Dijon ani 
M. Valliere of Lyons requested that no dogmati 
base should be laid down that every section 
should remain completely free to organize itsel/ 
according to the needs of its own centre and that 
the Association should be open to our Jewish 
brethren and to all those, who will consent to pray 
and work with us without declaring themselves 
connected with Christian denomination 
Some members of the gathering objected to this 


any 


proposal, but it was upheld by Pastor Corbier 
The reverend speaker stated that the Association 
worshippers and servants ; 


must be a union of * 
worshippers, we meet all together, 
tinction of names and beliefs in the adoration oi 
the living God, the God of all justice and sancti 


without dis 


ty ; servants, we act in concert for the promotion 
of His Kingdom on earth and how wide is the 
field open before us! 

The proposal was put to the vote and adoy ted 
by a large majority. 

It was also proposed that the title of the Asso 
ciation be changed, lest because of a single word 
some religious souls, who do not belong to any 
Christian denomination, might be kept back. One 


of the Catholic priests in the audience suggested 


as a new title for the Association the name of 
“ Union for Religious and Moral Activity.” This 
motion was approved by Pastor Corbiere: * This 
is a standard,” he said, “ which will be wide 
enough to shelter all relations between believers 
of various Churches.” 

The new title* and the plan of organization as 
it is presented by Rev. Abbe C. Samuel, with th 
rule of praying at least once a week and if possi 
ble every Saturday night, for Union, were adopt 
ed by the Assembly. 

Thus closed a meeting for the success of whic! 
many prayers had risen to God and which will 
leave a precious remembrance to all those wl 


took part in it and rejoice all friends of Union 


It may be of some interest to report here th: 
opinion expressed to the promoters by an Ang! 
Catholic lady, about the former title of the Ass: 
ciation: “ The name first given to the Associa 
tion of prayer for the restoration of the Unity oi 
Christendom founded in France ; viz. : Union ot 
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Christians of divers Churches” did not seem to 
It savoured too strongly of 


the ‘Evangelical Alliance’ and of the regrettable 


me happily chosen. 


habit, common in certain Protestant circles of a 
pietistic character, namely, that of restricting the 
name of Christian to those only who are deemed, 
or deem themselves, to be ‘converted,’ instead of 
recognizing that all the baptized are Christians 
and that although there are good ones and bad 
ones amongst them, the time for separating them 
is not yet come.” 

Message of Mr. George Macirone, Honorary 
Secretary of the Association for the promotion of 
the Unity of Christendom. 

Lonpox, toth October, 1QO4. 

This Association hegs to be allowed to have the 
privilege of expressing to you and to those whom 
vou are to meet on 13 Nov., in Lyons, its sym 
pathy with every. effort, to promote the cause of 
peace on earth and good will to meti. 

This Association appeals to all who, while thes 
lament the divisions among Christians, look for 
ward for their healing mainly to a corporate re- 
union of those three great bodies which claim for 
themselves the inheritance of the Priesthood and 
the name of Catholic, and who will join their in 
tercessions to the Redeemer’s dying prayer “that 
they all may be one, as Thou Father art in me 
and | in Thee, that they also may be one in us, 
that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me.” 
clergy and laity, Latin, Greek, Anglican, .\rme- 
nian, Jacobite, Nestorian, Chaldean, 
Calvinist, who have inherited indeed the condi- 
tions which keep them apart, but together with 
them, an even stronger bond to bring us together. 


Those enrolled in the Association include 


Lutheran, 


Prayer is the only means we use as an associa 
tion to obtain our object. Controversy may fail 
and our hope is that by prayer, the blessing we 
seek may be obtained from our Heavenly Father 
Our Blessed Lord's words do not lead one to 
think highly of those who are anxious to make 
Proselytes ;—and mutual respect and affection 
between loyal sons of the Church of England, of 
the Church of Rome, of the Eastern Church, and 
of other bodies, may help us to incline those in 


authority on each side to make peace. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


CONCLUSION 

[Francis W. Grey of Ottawa, Canada, has 
contributed to The Cross, a Roman Catholic 
Magazine published in Halifax, a very interest- 
ing series of papers bearing the above title. By 
their republication in Tue Lamp we are happy 
to give still wider circulation to Mr. Grey's plea 
with his brethren of the Holy Roman Church 
not to condemn the Oxford Movement as a 
bogus “imitation of Catholicism,” but to regard 
it as a genuine work of the Holy Sprit, hav- 
ing for its predestined end, as the President of 
the English Church Union recently affirmed, 
corporate reunion with the Holy See. “What 
can we do to help them?” he asks, “Two things 
(sod has given us whereby we may do much, 
more than we shall ever know in this life— 
prayer and sympathy.”—Editor of Tue Lamp.| 


In truth, even since tygor, the Oxford Move- 
ment has brought our brethren a longer way than 
In- that year, 
complaints to make 
since then he has written the 
preface to the Rev. Spencer Jones’ book: Eng- 
land and the Holy See; an Essay towards Re- 
union has been 
years past. 


we or they seem able to realize 
Lord Halifax had 
against 


many 
* Rome ;” 


Concerning Reunion, — there 


much said and written these many 


' The Anglican looked for * corporate reunion,” a 


treaty, so to speak, between two equal, or nearly 
equal powers: we, on our side, have insisted on 
the necessity of individual submission. Mr. Spen- 
cer Jones, while still holding by the reunion of 
* Provinces ” with the “ rest of the Church,” ad- 
mits that the sole means to that end is—submis- 
sion to Rome. 

Newman 
and Manning held to be a spiritual impossibility, 
a“ Roman” party in the Anglican communion, 


Infallible 
The Lamp, published at Graymoor, New 


We have come, therefore, to what 


prepared to submit to Rome, to an 
Pope. 
York State, will show those who are interested— 
and who is not?—how near these our brethren 
have drawn to us. “ Roman "—that is, Catholic, 
Doctrine, Practice, has been growing more per- 
fect and complete in their midst, from year to 
year. The Church which, fifty years ago, had no 
message to deliver concerning even the two sac- 
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raments which she declared “ generally necessary 
to salvation,” now teaches—or allows to be 
taught—that there are seven. Doctrines which, 
in her Articles, are stigmatized as ‘ blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits ” or, at best, “ fond 
things, vainly invented, and repugnant to the 
Word of God,” are taught, Sunday after Sunday, 
from hundreds of pulpits, and accepted as part of 
the One Faith of the One Church. 


Devotion to the Saints—to our Blessed Lady 
especially, has been and is being restored in many 
Anglican churches; devotion, even, to the Im- 
maculate Conception ; the use of the Rosary. This, 
surely, is the last thing many of us looked for, 
yet, after all, what else could come of the use of 
the Magnificat, Sunday after Sunday, day after 
day. Moreover, was it not inevitable—if one may 
say so—once our brethren began to realize what 
it is to be, even in desire, children of * Our Moth- 
er, the Holy Roman Church?” Is it not of the 
very nature of our Catholic truth that, once 
grasped, in any measure, once planted in the good 
soil of a faithful soul, it grows like the grain of 
mustard-seed, and becomes a great tree ? 


You, who read this, will naturally ask: How 
can this be? How can honest men subscribe to 
formularies professedly Protestant, and teach the 
very contrary—or what seems to be so? I said. 
some time ago that the Thirty-Nine Articles 
might, conceivably, be capable of interpretation in 
a Catholic sense, and that we should have occa 
sion to deal with the point at greater length. Once 
more, I must crave the indulgence of my readers 
for dwelling on matters which, naturally, appear 
more important to me than they can possibly seem 
tothem. Yet, a right understanding of this pos 
sibility ; the realization that the Articles can, in a 
natural, honest sense, be reconciled with Catho- 
lic doctrines, is, | am convinced, the surest test of 
the bona fides of men who have too often been 
wilfully misunderstood and cruelly maligned. By 
which I mean that the charge of dishonesty, of 
casuistry, has been freely brought against Cath- 
olic-minded Anglicans, not only by their Protes 
tant opponents—who hate the Ritualists in pro- 
portion as they are Catholic ;—but also, I regret 
to say, by some amongst us, whose battles they 


have fought; who should, rather, help them; not 
place obstacles in their path. 

Broadly speaking what constitutes honesty 
such a case, and who is the judge of it?) In what 
court may it be tried but that of conscience ; whi 
may pronounce on it, but God? The conviction 
of Anglicans that they belong to the Provinces o/ 
York and Canterbury, Provinces, that is of the 
One Church, must, for them, make the Catholi 
interpretation of their formularies a spiritual ani 
ecclesiastical necessity, of vital import. Men such 
as they do not wilfully or knowingly juggle with 
their consciences in order to remain in commun 
ion with Farrars, Ryers,and Freemantles, and sep 
arated, if only outwardly, from their true kindred 
It is easy to talk of casuistry; in holding the Ar 





ticles in a non-natural sense; but the “ Evangeli 


cal’ who reads the Baptismal service—" Seeing 
now that this child is regenerate and born anew 
of water and the Holy Ghost,”’—and denies bap- 
tismal regeneration, has no claim to cast stones at 
his Ritualist fellow-churchman who __ preaches 
Trans-substantiation in spite of the Black Rubric 


I said, some time ago that these, our brethren 
—for such they surely are—have traveled far, 
towards their desired haven, even in the last thre 
years. Then, “the Episcopate, as a body ” was 
admitted to be “ infallible ;” now, The Lamp, and 
Mr. Spencer Jones, admit the Infallibility of the 
Pope, the Vicar of Christ. Then, Rome was to 
make concessions to“ our English Church ;" now, 
they are prepared to submit to “ our Mother, the 
Holy Roman Church.” Is this, then, the ripen 
ing of the seeds, borne in the sterile bosom of An. 
glicanism for over three hundred and fifty years 
Has Anglicanism 
reached the outer limits of her bias; is she return 


“can these dry bones live?” 


ing whence she set out? 


Humanly speaking, what hinders such a con 
summation? They preach submission as the sol 
read to reunion; why not submit? The Pop: 
they say, is the Infallible Vicar of Christ: wha 

keeps them from heeding his invitation, his con 
mand ? 


If you should answer, all too readily, not ove! 
| charitably, “ Pride,. I might answer; How ( 
‘you know that it is pride? ‘“ One shall be take: 
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and the other left.” Newman found his wavy in the 
City of Peace; Pusey died amid the strife of ton 
gues, in the City of Confusion. Yes; but Joshua 
entered the Promised Land; Moses died on Pis 
gah, having only seen it from afar. God forbid 
that I should draw comparisons between one and 
the other, but can you not see that “ conversion ” 
Rather, 
a gift to those who least deserve it, as most con- 
verts would admit. Do you, who have dwelt al 
ways in the Promised Land, know what it costs 
to cross the Jordan? , 


is not necessarily, not often, a reward 7 


And, as to judging, who gave us the right to 
do so? That, God reserves to Himself, because 
He, and He only, knows who is honest, and who 
not. Moreover, a rash judgment, in such a case, 
may do more harm than any of us can possibly 
estimate; may break the bruised reed, or quench 
the smoking flax. Surely, Gamaliel’s advice holds 
good to-day, as of old: “ If this cqunsel or work 
be of men, it will come to naught: but if not “— 
what? “ Beware lest ve be found fighting against 
God.” Which of us shall presume to say that the 
Oxford Movement is not God's way of restoring 
Mary's Dowry to Catholic unity? Try; at least. 
to realize how far these men have come in sixty 
years; what persecution and obloquy they have 
endured; what obstacles they have 
what results they have accomplished. 
casuists never did what these 
never will. 


overcome ; 
Dishonest 
have done—and 

What, then, hinders that submission, the neces 
sity of whch so many of them admit? The con- 
viction, I believe, that they rust wait God's time ; 
that they must submit, not singly, but as ° Prov 
inces ;” not as individual sheep, but as a tlock 
They believe, in fact, that they must first make 
their own “ Provinces of York and Canterbury ” 
Catholic ; teach others what they themselves have 
learned ; return to unity as the Arians returned 
That parallel—if such, indeed it be— has, possi 
bly, been somewhat lost sight of. On the face of 
it, it is a plausible argument for “ corporate reun 
ion;” but this is neither the time, nor am I the 
one, to discuss it here. 

With this there is an honest belief in the valid 
ity of their orders and of their sacraments. I say, 
advisedly, honest, for, though never in Anglican 





ders, I know of whom I speak, and, also the 
reality—as it was, then—of Anglican “Holy Com- 
munion.” What can we do to help them? Two 
things, God has given us whereby we may do 
much, more than we shall ever know, in this life 
—prayer and sympathy. So many have crossed 
the Jordan, so many are about to cross, so many 
linger on the other side. Pray for them all; for 
prayer is better than judging; better still than 
criticism. 

Jt only remains to thank you for the patience 
wherewith vou have followed me from 1833 to 
1904; a somewhat rambling path, 1 fear, is that 
by which we have come. But, if, in any measure, 
[ have helped you to understand these our breth- 
ren; what manner of men they are, and what they 
have done, I shall be more than content. 

* Rogate quae ad pacem sunt Jerusalem.” The 
Praver-book version—which still haunts me like 
music heard in childhood, has it thus: “ Pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper that 
love thee.” 

ee eee 
IMPERTAL SONGS 

Under date of June 26, Rev. Arthur Llovd, 
English Lecturer in the Imperial University of 
Pokyvo, wrote us as follows: 

‘i have got) permission from the Court to 
bring out for the Lenetit of the Red Cross Socie- 
ty, an English translation of some poems by her 
Majesty, the Empress of Japan, and shall during 
the now rapidly approaching summer vacation 
he busy cultivating the ‘fuses.” 

Now comes from Professor Liovd the notice 
of the completion of his task. ° Early next month 
(January) IT shall send vou ‘ Imperial Songs.’ It 
is going to be published here, but | want to sell 
it.as widely as | can in America.” 


(our readers will) remember his appeal last 
mouth for the Leper Hospital, under the charge 
ot Miss Riddell, an English lady, “ 


whose work,” 
he assures 


us, “is bevond all praise.” We will 
gladly do our best to introduce the poems of Her 
Majesty, the Empress of Japan, to the American 
public and whatever profit accrues from the sale 
of the book will go to aid Miss Riddell’s care for 
the lepers.‘ The price of the book will be yen 3, 
yen 6, or yen 10, according to binding and at 
ity of paper. 


(1 yen: 50 cents in gold.)’ 
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SHOULD PROVOKE TO EMULATION. 





The remarkable religious revival in Wales, and 
particularly in the Rhondda Valley, which is be- 
ing reported in the newspapers just now, should 
cause in Church circles serious reflection. In 
somewhat exaggerated language which perhaps 
is pardonable, it is likened to the movements of 
St. Francis of Assisi and of Wesley. Something, 
no doubt, both in the character of the revival and 
in the reports of it which reach us, must be attri 
buted to the Celtic temper, so strangely different 
from the Anglo-Saxon. But we should be very 
unwise were we on this account to pass the mat 
ter over as not worthy of serious attention. It is 
something in these days of religious indifference 
and disbelief in the story of the Bible to be told 
that in great mining districts “a complete change 
has come over the villages;" that “ swearing is 
not now heard among the colliers,”” and that “ the 
wives of the men are benefiting by their husbands 
shunning the public-house.” Instances are given 
of bookmakers offering sums of £50 to churches, 
renouncing betting, and going to the pits to work. 
In some districts, it is asserted, chapels are pack 
ed two or three times daily, and the people who 
cannot get in hold religious meetings in the 
street. Prayer-meetings are even held below 
ground at the collieries, and the changed and 
gentle manners of the colliers are said to puzzle 
the very horses that work there, accustomed as 
they are to quite different treatment. é 

All this reads as if it were the fulfillment oi 
the “ Missionary Dream” recorded by the Rev 
Paul Bull in the last issue of The Church Times 
Only it is taking place, not in connection with the 
Catholic Church of the country, but with Non 
conformity. It were heartily to be wished that 
the old historic Church could shew more of these 
outbursts of popular religious enthusiasm than 
she does. We are too much in the habit of pass- 
ing a cheap sneer upon such phenomena as be 
ing entirely emotional and eyanescent. Sup 
posine the effects are of a transitory kind, which 
it is difficult to prove, still they are all to the good. 
—A Writer in the London Church Times. 





FIVE HUNDRED MILES ON FOOT TO 
SEE THE POPE. 

It appears that the old-time style of pilgrim 

age, a foot-journey that entailed genuine fatigu: 

and other physical discomforts, has not yet be 


come entirely obsolete. From Este near Padua, 


| there recently set out for Rome to see the Pope, 


a heroic trio who might congruously have joined 
the pilgrim bands in the Ages of Faith. A 
mother, fifty-four years old, with her son a boy 
of fourteen, and another woman aged forty,—th« 
little group started on their pedestrian journey 
with only a dollar and some few cents in the com 
In seventeen days they walked five 
frequently 


mon purse. 
hundred = and 
sleeping in barns and begging their daily bread 
Did they succeed in seeing the Pope? Mos: 
assuredly. Quite moved by their simple heroism, 
Pius X. greeted them most warmly, had them as 
sist, with a seminarian- from Este, at his Mass, 
and gave them Holy Communion — with his own 
Then he insisted on improving their ward 


twenty-seven miles, 


hand. 
robe—their shoes quite naturally had given out- 
and sending them home by rail. “ Holy Father,’ 
is applied to the Pope, means to that happy tri 
a good deal more than a mere ecclesiastical tith 
and that boy of fourteen has a memory that wil! 
dwell with him vividly even when his years will 


be numbered by fourscore.—. lee Maria. 





CIRCLE FOR PRAYER 

Lhe following topics have been suggested 

1. For the Church Universal, especially in our home 
lands, France, England, America, (quam pacificare, cu 
todire, adunare, et regere dignetur Deus in orbe terra 
num! 

2. For the conversion of the heathen, especially im 
Japan, Corea, China 

3. For the cause of Christian education in Japan 

4. For work among lepers, that all Christians 
Japan may be roused to a sense of their responsibility, 
and that this good work may be the means of turning 
many to God 

5. That God's grace may over-rule the deliberations 
of the Japanese Diet to the advancement of His glory 

I shall be very pleased to receive suggestions for 1: 
tercessions, as well as to hear of persons willing to © 
ceive these papers and to join’ in the work of prayer 

--A. Lloyd 
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INFALLIBILITY EXPLAINED 


el 


‘Infalibtuite du Pape, et le Syllabus, Etude his 
torique et theologiue. Par Paul Viollet. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 2 francs. 


When the ground was being prepared for th. 


| 
| 
| 


Vatican Council, and while the Council was sit- | 


ting, Europe heard enough and to spare about 
Honorius and Adrian II., about Boniface VIII 
and John XXII. 


demned or accused of heresy, confessing their 


The examples of Popes con- 


own errors or the errors of their predecessors, 
were adduced in evidence against the infallibil- 
ity of the Roman Pontiff, as reasons, at least, for 
not erecting the opinion of that infallibility into 
a dogma of the Church. The constant reference 
to such unpleasant facts drew from Manning the 
unfortunate remark, which he was never allowed 
to forget, that the appeal to history was an heret- 
ical procedure. The dogma was proclaimed in 


spite of this appeal, and the Roman Chureh was | 
supposed by its critics to have taken up an atti- 


tude defiant of history. 
sut history is written, and facts remain; and 


since all Catholic Christians are not ignorant of | 
: ; 
history, the time comes when dogma must be | 


harmonized with facts. The process is not un 
familiar, and it is legitimate. Given the postulate 
that the Church is the divinely appointed and di- 
vinely guided guardian of the truth, a dogma is 
the clear expression of the Christian conscience 
upon a matter of revelation. But those who fash- 
ion and proclaim the dogma are not necessarily 
conscious of all its concomitant truths; they may 
be singularly one-sided in their apprehension of 
the particular truth to be proclaimed; they speak 
not of themselves, and their own opinions, even 
about the dogma which they proclaim, are dis 
tinguishable from the dogma itself. ; 
We have no complaint to niake of those who, ac- 
cepting it as such, labor to free it from extrane 


ous matter, and to bring it into agreement with 
facts. : . 

M. Paul Viollet has set himself this task. He 
has been introduced to English readers as the 
author of the chapter on French law in the latest 
volume of the Cambridge Modern History. He 
needs no such introduction, for he is professor of 





civil and canon law in the Ecole des Chartes, and 
a higher qualification there can hardly be. +He is 
a Catholic layman; his pamphlet bears the im- 
primatur of the Bishop of Besancon, and is pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Comite Catholi- 
que pour la Defense du Droit. He is therefore 
a fairly representative man. 

He succeeds brilliantly in his task. He brings 
the Vatican dogma into perfect harmony with 
the facts of history. Whether he leaves much 
meaning in the dogma itself is another question. 
Whether he frees it from all incidental dangers 
is another question still. But his primary object 
is completely attained. For we must consider his 
object. 
tion put forward by some French publicists, that 
since the dogma of infallibility imposes on all 
Cathlocis the obligation to think as the Pope 
thinks on all topics touching faith and morals, 


Ile writes avowedly to meet the conten- 


therefore :— 

Catholicism is a highly dangerous moral force, be- 
cause it is wholly at the service of the.Roman Church, 
which refuses “reconciliation with progress, liberal- 
ism, and modern civilization." —(Syllabus, Art. 80) 

If in any abnormal and dolorous circumstances the 
Church should manifest.dissent, this would mean that 
there was only an apparent definition ex cathedra, not 
a true definition 

Since the proclamation of the new dogma, says 
one of these writers, all civil and political rights, 
as well as all religious beliefs, are placed in the 
To us who watch the pro- 
ceedings of the French Government, and of oth- 


hands of one man 


ers less avowedly anti-clerical, these exaggera- 
tions seem ridiculous. They evidently do not 
seem ridiculous to Frenchmen, and M. Viollet 
proceeds gravely to refute them. This preoccu- 
pation determines the form of his argument. He 
is concerned to show that Catholics are free to 
dissent from the Pope's opinions, to reject his 
advice, to criticize his teaching and his actions— 
always, of course, with respectful reserve—and 
even to accuse him of heresy. 

His argument, in brief Summary, is this. The 
Pope is infallible now exactly as he has been 
from the beginning of Christian history, neither 
more nor less; for the Vatican Council could not 


. make a new truth, it could only declare what had 


always been true. But as a matter of fact, Popes 
have been accused of heresy in the past; there- 
fore a Pope can be accused of heresy now. Asa 
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matter of fact, Popes have been condemned for 
heresy in the past; therefore a Pope can be con- 
demned for heresy now. As a matter of fact, 
Popes have themselves acknowledged their lia- 
bility to a condemnation for heresy; therefore 
the liability stands. As a matter of fact, such 
secular princes as St. Louis of France have stub- 
bornly resisted the dictation of Popes in secular 
affairs ; therefore any such dictation may be stub- 
bornly resisted by secular authorities now. The 
Vatican dogma does not preclude any of these 
procedurés, because it confers on the Pope no 
new authority; it merely defines the nature of the 
authority which he has always enjoyed. 

There have been two opinions current in the 
Church, says M. Viollet, the one affirming, the 
other denying the Pope's infallibility. An ex- 
clusive adherence to the one opinion was from 
the fifteenth century the mark of Ultramontan- 
ism, the other was the mark of Gallicanism. But 
he observes the curious fact that in earlier cen- 
turies the authorities who are most effectively 
cited for the Pope's fallibility can be cited also 
with great effect for his infallibility. Adrian IT. 
who condemned Honorius for heresy, was among 
the earliest assertors of the infallibility of the 
Holy See, and the Eighth General Council, while 
pronouncing the condemnation, adopted also that 
formula of Hormisdas from which the very 
wording of the Vatican decree was borrowed. 
There were, then, these two opinions simultane- 
ously current in the Church. They seemed to be 
opposed to each other, as those who asserted 
Che Vatican Council 
was supposed to have given a death-blow to Gal- 
licanism, making the Ultramontane doctrine a 
dogma of the Church. No such thing, says M. 
Viollet. The Vatican Council destroyed Galli- 
canism and Ultramontanism alike, by harmoniz 
ing them both in the new dogma. It proclaimed 
at once the fallibility and the infallibility of the 
Pope. And M. Viollet is clearly of opinion that 
the former part of the proclamation is the more 
important. The Council declared the P ype infal- 
lible when he speaks under certain carefully de- 
fined conditions. But erpressio unius est exelu- 
sio alterius. It follows that in every other case 
he is fallible. But these carefully defined condi- 


them were often opp sed. 





tions hardly ever occur. M. Viollet cannot make 
out that they have occurred more than once in thx 
last hundred years. Therefore the Pope is near 
ly always fallible, and is so declared by the Vati- 
can Council. 

This is an interesting development. But. th 
Gallicans taught, as in the famous fourth artich 
of the Declaratio cleri Gallicani, that the judg 
ments of the Pope are not irreformable, “ unless 
supported by the consent of the Church;” th 
Vatican Council says expressly “ Romani Pontifi 
cis definitiones ex sese, non autem ex consensu 
Ecclesiae, irreformabiles esse.” Surely there is 
here a direct contradiction. Not at all says M. 
Viollet, and his argument grows more interesting 
than ever. It is obvious that the Pope can define 
cx cathedra nothing that is not already the doc 
trine of the whole Church; for if it were not im 
plicitly the doctrine of the whole Church from 
the beginning, it could not become explicitly a 
dogma of the Church. The Pope cannot pro- 
claim a new truth; he can only define more pre 
cisely what has always been believed less pre 
cisely. Therefore to say with the Gallicans that 
his definitions are not irreformable without the 
consent of the Church is 4 mere superfluity; 
there cannot be any such definition to which the 
Church has not always assented. 

It follows equally, on the other hand, that it 
is not the consent of the Church which makes 
the definition irreformable, since this consent 
was always there; the irreformability is sony 
thing new, and this must be due to what is new 


| in the conditions—namely, the papal definition 
| —From the English Church Times. 


GOD'S GRACE—NOT MAN'S MERITS 

There are people who talk as though God owed then 
something in return for their sacrifices. These are the 
neople who take great comfort out of the comment 
“She hath done what ‘she could,” and apply that com 
mendation in a miscellaneous, slip-shod way for which 
there is no warrant in Scripture. That self-satistied 
spirit was well rebuked by the “ judicious Hooker.” t 
whom the remark was made, when he was on his death 
hed: “Sir, vou are now going to receive your reward 
“Sir.” replied Hooker, “IT am now going to receiv: 
mercy.” The further anyone advances in the Christiat 
life the more dearly does he come to prize the idea o/ 
mercy. The expression so often used of the faithful 
parted, “ That they have gone to their well-earned rest 
is directly contrary to the teaching of Holy Scriptur: 
where, both by parable and precept, from the lips of ow’ 
Lord and His Apostles, we are taught that “the gift « 


| God is eternal life,” that the King may do what He w: 
| with His own; and that. therefore, the greatest sair! 


the hardest worker in His vineyard, can claim nothin. 


| as of right. It is of God’s free grace and overflowins 


mercy alone that they enter into that rest and win th«' 
crown which He hath laid up for His faithful and hum 
ble followers. —Selected. 
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THE HEART OF PEKIN. 
THE RESCUE, 

Thursday, August 2d.—We are lessening our own ra 
tions and those of our Christians; weakness is general 
We have only just enough to keep us from starving to 
death. 
of Boxers are hunted, killed and eaten; our unfortunate 


The dogs that are feeding on the dead bodies 


people are adding this miserable food to leaves of trees 
and roots of all kinds 
has come long since, but no rain falls 
roads passable for the army of relief 

Friday, August 3d—lIt seems as though we are no 
longer watched, shots are so rare 
talk of venturing a sortie at two o'clock in the morning 
in quest of grain; but for this we would be obliged to 
expose the lives of two-thirds of our marines; we shall 
not do so until there is absolutely nothing more to eat 
in the house. P 

Saturday, August 4th—As usual, for four days we 
have been left undisturbed during the day; but at night 
severe firing always begins again. The Boxers and reg 
ulars know that we are in the very last extremity of 
need, and are trying to keep us from going out. Urged 
on by hunger, several Christians escaped, entered burn 
ed houses, and brought back a little burned rice found 
among the rubbish; it is very sad 

Sunday, August sth—The question of food is the only 
one that now engages our attention: we can resist balls, 
bullets, and bombs, but we can jmake no resistance 
against famine. We have carefully that 
thetfe is to eat; the total-amount is 7,000 pounds. It is 
decided to distribute 1,000 pounds a day among 3,00 
persons. We fer 
vently hope that the army of relief will arrive this week 
God has granted us such strong protection until now 

Tuesday, August 7th—Severe cannonading has been 
heard in the distance. Soldiers and Boxers are attack- 
ing us feebly. This makes us hope that the army is ap- 
proaching; but our Christians that 
they are sleeping under the verandas, thin, pale, and as 
if in a faint. If the enemy were to attempt an assault 
* upon our five hundred armed men of the start, hardly 
twenty-five would be in a condition to repulse them 

Friday, August toth—We acknowledge with terror 
that in two days our provisions will be exhausted; we 
have set aside four hundred pounds of rice and a mule, 
so that our defenders may survive ten days 


The time for the rainy season 
God has left the 


There ts even some 


weighed all 


Thus we can survive seven days 


are so weakened 


The question was proposed whether anything shall be 
reserved for ourselves and the Sisters. The 
was unanimous,—“No: we shall die with our Chris- 
tians.” Some one, however, remarked that we deserved 
greater pity than the poor people, since they could eat 
the leaves of trees, and we could not 
ed that a two-pound loaf of bread should be. given to 
each one of us. Tisis last reserve was kept in our rooms 

The rations have been reduced to two ounces per per- 


answer 


It was then decid 





son. Six days are thus assured; but what days! Still 
water is plenty, and with it, life can be preserved some 
time —T 
Sunday, August 12th—At quarter-past six in the 
morning, violent explosion, a mine more terrible. than 
the others burst where the Sisters were All, at once, 
ran to the scene. Happily, most of the children and re- 
ligious were at Mass in the chapel, otherwise half would 
have perished. The damage done is fearful; all the 
eastern part of Jen-tse-t’ang is a heap of rubbish. A 
hollow seven yards deep and forty in diameter marks 
the place of explosion, Five Italian marines and their 
officer disappeared; more than eighty Christians, includ- 
ing fifty-one children in the cradle, have been buried 
forever under this ruin. Notwithstanding a shower of 
balls, we go to help the wounded 

Vonday, August t2th.—All are suffering very much 
from famine; despondency is general, but the repeated 
firing of cannon heard in the distance leaves us a little 
At eleven o'clock a new mine exploded in Jen- 
tse-t'ang; thanks be to God! it not carried far 
enough, and the damage done is comparatively insignifi- 


hope 
was 


cant " 
In the evening we-heard the Boxers ery, “ The devils 


from Europe are approaching: we will die if we must, 
but you shall perish before us.” 

Tuesday, August 14th —A terrible battle is being 
fought on the southeast; we hear cannon, mitrail- 
leuses and volleys, from the top of the church; the Chi- 
aese flags are seen to disappear from the walls. At 
eleven o'clock the stronger; we see 
fugitives making their escape, people who are moving 
Despite the balls sent against us from all sides, 
hope reigns in our hearts. We are again able to speak, 
smiles come to our lips, for the army of relief is evident- 
ly attacking Pekin. At five o'clock in the evening we 
see at a long distance five strange officers on the walls 
and a marine signaling to the cast; not far from there, 
an American flag is waving. Until nine o'clock missiles 
two to three hundred wounded 


bombardment is 


away 


are multiplied; we see 
Chinese carried away 
Wednesday, August 15th, Feast of the 
Sefore daybreak, a gate of Pekin, on the east, was in 
noise of cannon, 


Issumption.— 


flames. From seven till nine o'clock, 
volleys and firing of mitrailleuses are meessantly heard 
The army is probably making an assault. Numbers of 
European soldiers are seen in the place where the five 
officers were yesterday 

Until nine o'clock in the evening we hoped that they 
would come to deliver us. The Blessed Virgin, who has 
led the troops into Pekin on the day of her glorious As- 
sumption, will send them to us to-morrow, please God! 
Four hundred pounds of food are left for three thous- 
and persons! Providence seems to have counted the 
grains of rice; could He have counted more exactly? 

Thursday, August 16th.—I had just celebrated Mass 
at six o'clock, and was making my act of thanksgiving 
under a veranda, when I heard severe firing from a 
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large band approaching from the south. About half 
past seven the shots came perceptibly nearer, and be 
fore eight o'clock were heard about three hundred yards 
away, behind the gate of the Yellow City called Si-Hoa 
This gate had been closed, large numbers of regular sol 
diers occupied it, and in the street which leads from thi 
gate to the Imperial Palace, several strong barricade 
had been built of sacks of rice which were defended by 
at least fifteen hundred men armed with repeaters, no: 
counting the Boxers and regulars stationed in the em 
hattled houses provided with embrasures. 

Our people, who climbed the walls, thought that they 
recognized some European stationed behind 
the gate of Si-Hoa; others, Chinese soldiers; we did 
not know whether it were a last attack or deliverance 
that was in preparation. At all events, I sounded the 
Casquette du Pere Bugeaud on the bugle three times 
No response, no hurrah, came back from without; but 
from within, a rain of projectiles poured down upon us 
A bomb exploded at my feet; I had time to shelter my 
self back of a brick column. At the end of a half hour, 
a bold Christian, who climbed the wall of the Yellow 
City, came running to me and said: 


soldiers 


“They are surely Europeans; I saw an officer dressed 


in white, with stripes.” We had already raised a large 
French flag on top of the church, with the signal, “ We 
ask for immediate relief.’ The director of the Semi 
nary, and his students carried another new flag two 
hundred yards farther north and repeated the bugk 
calls. The officer seen came up to the flag: a ladder 
was passed to him, and he pressed the hand of my co 
adjutor who had gone to that side. It was a Japanes« 
captain. He asked, “Can vou open the gate of the Yel 
ow City?” 

It was impossible considering our small number 

“Very good.” he replied; “I shall try to force it’ 

And he went down on the other side of the wall 

At this moment we saw a new band of soldiers, dress 
ed in blue, quickly approaching with cannon 

“ This time,” they called out to me. “we are no long 
er in doubt; they are French.” 
the flag. set some ladders on their side, and we placed 


They ran directly up to 
others on our side. In a few minutes, fifty of Marty's 
company with their commander were among us. Dur 
ing this time the Japanese, scaling the wall farther 
south, had opened a panel of the gate; the French artil 
lery, stationed opposite, finished the work, and despite 
the fire of several thousand shots to the minute, the bar 
ricades were attacked 

The marine infantry that had entered our lines had 
time to cross our ground, and take the Jarge barricade 
in the rear after having scaled and burned the embat- 
tled house, and met their defenders at the point of the 
bayonet 

The battle was over. More than eight hundred dead 
bodies of Boxers or Chinese regulars were strewn on 
the ground. We had cause to mourn only the. loss of 


| quarter of an hour 


two killed; three wounded, among them Commander 
Marty. 

It was about ten o'clock. The French Minister, Mr 
Pichon, and Gerieral Frey had been in the Pietang for a 


Needless to say that mutual greet 


| ings and congratulations were offered from the depth 


‘of our hearts 


We were saved! 
FOUR YEARS LATER t 

In July, 1904, the Boston Sacred Heart Review pub 
lished the following lines from Bishop Favier 

“My always sickly condition prevents me from writ 
mg to you at such length as I should choose. Excu~ 
me. Our seven missionaries and our 6,000 Christians 
massacred in 1900, have obtained for us, unhopedfor 
success. Last year, we baptized 5,700 adults; and this 
year I believe I do not exaggerate in estimating our 
baptisms at from 9,000 to 10,000. Our dear victims have 
obtained for us, also, a perfect peace. The good God 
protected us in 1900 and since the horrible massacre~ 
We would be ungrateful not to count upon him entir 
for the future” 


\ FRIEND ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DITCH 
Dear Rev. FatTHer: 

Herewith ptease find check for $2.25, one dollar a- 
re-subscription to the brilliant Lamp; one dollar in ai 
of Miss Riddell’s good work in Japan, and 25¢ as a sub 
scription to one dozen sample copies of Rose Leaves 
(6 of the Dec. and 6 of the Jan. issue), which [ intend 
to distribute among some of my R. C. friends. Being a 
Roman Catholic myself. IT know to some extent the 
shortcomings of my brethren in the faith as regards 
those whose duty it is not to belong to that visible boy 
but yet are in the soul of the Church, T want those san 
ple copies to assist in removing those prejudices so com 
mon, even among the more intellectual classes of al! 
denominations, toward those who fight the good fight 
under another standard than their own, and also tr 
make possible subscribers and thus help along your mis 
sionary efforts 

Beheve me sir, | remain with great respect 

Sincerely yours, 
a es 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dee. 31, 1904 





KALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 
St. Ignatius M. St Vigil of The Per 
fleation. 
Purification B. VM 
St. Blasius, B. M 
Fifth S. after Epiphany 
St. Agatha V. M.- 
St. Dorothea V. M 
St. Scholastica, V, Abltess 
Our Lady of Lourdes 
Sixth S. after Epiphany 
St. Valentine M 
Septuagesima. 
St. Peter's Chair at Antioch 
= pees of Cortona, Penitent 


Bridget V 


(Candlemas) 


igil. 
St. Matthew Ap 
Sexagesim a, 





